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Excavations at Good Hope Shelter, Underberg District, Natal 

by 

J. H. C. Cable, K. Scott and P. L. Carter 

(Department of Archaeology, University of Cambridge) 

SYNOPSIS 

The material from the site of Good Hope, excavated in 1971 and with dates of 2 160 and 7 670 b.p., 
is described. The site is discussed in relation to other published Late Stone Age sites from Natal and a 
possible explanation for observed inter-site variability is proposed. 

INTRODUCTION 

Good Hope Shelter (29°39'22" South, 29°25'38" East—Fig. 1) was excavated 
between 1 and 17 November 1971. The shelter is 90 metres broad by 9 metres 
deep, with a roof height ranging from 1,60 to 5,30 metres at the dripline (Fig. 2). 
The back wall of the shelter features at least 15 groups of painted figures, many 
now indistinct through weathering and vandalism. Some of the paintings from this 
site and a neighbouring one, Good Hope 2, are illustrated in Vinnicombe (1976, 
pp. 76, 86, 121, 152 & 221) wherein the sites are designated FI and F2. Both the 
subjects of a number of the paintings and the presence of eight utilised pieces of 
green bottle glass suggest the occupation of the site, at least intermittently, at the 
time of European settlement of the area. 

Good Hope is located in one of the many lower Drakensberg valleys, 52,5 
metres above the small stream at the bottom of the valley, and at an altitude of 
1 700 metres above sea level. The shelter faces north-east and looks out directly 
on the other side of the valley, although a short climb affords one an extensive 
view (Fig. 3). The vegetation of the surrounding area (Fig. 1) is classified as 
Highland Sourveld by Acocks (1975) and the annual precipitation ranges from 
750 to 1 500 mm, falling mainly in summer. Moll (1976), in a more locally 
orientated survey, classifies the vegetation of the area as ‘Highland Grassland and 
Montane Podocarpus Forest’ and describes the primary vegetation as Tire 
maintained grassland, with very mixed composition, mainly Themeda triandra . . . 
forest occurs on fire protected sites, which are also protected from winds’. As 
Carter (1970) has reported, the availability of grazing in the Highland Grassland 
is highly seasonal, and \ . . in the spring and early summer months, October to 
March, the Highland Sourveld in general . . . would be a zone of optimum 
grazing conditions. Conversely, during the autumn and winter, April to Septem¬ 
ber, the Highland Sourveld has little or no grazing value . . Scott (1957— 
quoted in Carter 1970) describes the area as \ . . useful for grazing for only five 
months of the year [authors’ italics] but during that period the carrying capacity is 
probably higher than on any other veld type in South Africa’. It was then 
hypothesised that the Late Stone Age economic exploitation of southern Natal 
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Fig. 3. Good Hope shelter is al bottom, left of centre. 
A horseman below the shelter provides scale. 


was on a seasonal basis, involving a summer occupation of the Highland Sourveld 
and a winter occupation of the Thorn Veld’, a zone comprising parts of Acocks’s 
Valley Bushveld and Ngongoni Veld, ecologically complementary to the Highland 
Sourveld and having year-round grazing availability. Work is currently under way 
with the object of testing and extending this hypothesis. 

EXCAVATION 

Seven square metres at the back of the shelter (Fig. 2) were excavated to 
bedrock. Four basic stratigraphic subdivisions were recognised and designated, 
from the top, Layers 1-4 (Figs 4-10). 

Layer L The uppermost layer contains wedges of organic material, bone and- 
stone together with caprovine dung and is highly disturbed. 

Layer 2. A virtually stone-free layer merging from a compacted pinkish ash at the 
top to a less compacted greyish ash, with grain size increasing with depth. It 
appears to represent the major occupation of the shelter and ranges from 10 to 40 
cm in thickness. 
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Layer 3. A predominantly geological layer, mainly consisting of angular rock 
fragments from the sandstones and shales in which the shelter is cut. Within this 
layer are a number of hearths which appear to represent the earliest occupation of 
the shelter. The amount of rock debris decreases markedly as one moves out from 
the back of the shelter. 

Layer 4. Basically similar to Layer 3, but has been distinguished from that layer 
on the basis of differences in colour and texture. 





Fig. 6. Section 3. 
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DATING 

Two readings have been obtained for the site: 

1. Pta-838 on charcoal from Square B4, Spit 3, near the top of Layer 2: 2 160 ± 
40 b.p. (210 b.c.) 

2. Pta-1480 on charcoal from a hearth in Layer 3, Square B4 ( Spit 6: 7 670 ± 55 
b.p. (5 720 b.c.) 


THE ARTEFACT SEQUENCE 
Definitions 

In order to ensure a basis for comparison with previously published Natal and 
Lesotho sites it was necessary to adapt established classification systems for the 
Late Stone Age in the analysis of Good Hope. This has usually involved reducing 



Fij ; . 7. Trench after excavation: the undug square is C6. 
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rather than proliferating the number of tool types. Where a type is not defined 
below, the definition follows that of Sampson (1972). Thus the type ‘ adze ’ refers 
to Sampson’s 'backed’ or 'pebble adze’ rather than to the type so described in the 
south-western Cape (eg. Mazel & Parkington, 1978). 

'Notched scrapers ’ are here defined as flakes or blades or chunks of variable 
dimensions characterised by one, or more, more-or-less concave working edges. 
The edge is steep, step-flaked and/or heavily utilised, and the retouch may be 
from the dorsal or the bulbar surface. A common, although not necessarily 
dominant, form is the strangulated scraper of previous authors (Farnden 1965, 
1969, Sampson 1974). The term 'notched scrapers’ is retained to describe these 
tools, which essentially fall into the range of variation of the type 'adzes’ in the 
southern Cape, because their concavity appears to be a consistent characteristic in 
this assemblage (Fig. 13). An alternative designation, and one that seems func¬ 
tionally more descriptive, is that of 'spokeshaves’ (Maggs 8l Ward. 1980). 
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The type "endscrapers * includes the following Sampson types: endscrapers, side- 
and endscrapers, small endscrapers, convex scrapers, smalj convex scrapers and 
circular scrapers. 

‘Jumbo scrapers 1 (Fig. 18a) are massive tools, in outline plan a side- and 
endscraper, but it was felt that their unusual dimensions required their separate 
treatment. Similar pieces have been observed and collected from mixed surface 
contexts in Natal and Lesotho by P. L. Carter. 

The measurement techniques (of length, breadth and retouch position) for 
endscrapers are those of Deacon (1972). Notched scraper characteristics were 
measured as follows: width of notch = the distance, in millimetres, between the 
extremities of the retouched edge, taken in a straight line; depth of notch = the 
maximum concavity of the edge measured at right angles to the aforementioned 
straight line; height of notch = the maximum height of scarring above the edge of 
the tool. Apart from endscrapers, all lengths and breadths were taken with the 



Fig. 9. Section across the rear of the shelter. 




Fig. 10. Close-up of section; the density of spall in Layer 3 and 
organic preservation in Layer 1 are clearly visible. 


striking platform at the bottom, and all heights represent the maximum thickness 
of the piece. 

Description 

The stone artefacts from Good Hope were examined in natural stratigraphic 
units and all artefacts from spits originating from more than one layer were 
excluded from the analysis. Layer 4 contains one hammerstone and one whole 
unmodified flake, but no retouched tools, and has also been excluded. Thus a 
total of 18 331 stone artefacts from three layers have been analysed. 16 343 of 
these come from Layer 2 and this severe imbalance in sample size requires that 
the assemblages from Layers 1 and 3 be treated with caution. This is especially 
regrettable in the case of Layer 3, since with the exception of Shongweni (Davies, 
1975), where the stone artefact assemblage is extremely poor, it represents the 
oldest dated and published Late Stone Age industry from a site in Natal. 





TABLE 1. 


Stone artefact counts for Good Hope shelter. 

Layer 1 Layer 2 Layer 3 


Type 

No. 

% Class 

% Category 

% Total 

No. 

% Class 

% Category 

% Total 

No. 

% Class 

% Category 

Convex Scrapers 

27 


61,36 


319 


59,18 


54 


79,41 

End scrapers 

18 

66,67 



271 

84,95 



23 

42,59 


Side scrapers 

1 

3,70 



21 

6,58 



13 

24,07 


‘Jumbo’ scrapers 





1 

0,31 



3 

5,56 


Other scrapers 





5 

1,57 



6 

11,11 


Scraper fragments 

8 

29,63 



21 

6,58 



9 

16,67 


Notched Scrapers 

14 


31,82 


157 


29,13 


5 


7,35 

Backed Blades 





18 


3,34 





Backed Adzes 





12 


2,23 


1 


1,47 

Backed Pieces 





1 


0,19 





Awls 

1 


2,27 


9 


1,67 





Reamers 





3 


0,56 





Pressure-flaked Pieces 





2 


0,37 





Outils £cailles 

1 


2,27 


1 


0,19 





Burins 









1 


1,47 

Other Trimmed Pieces 

1 


2,27 


17 


3,15 


7 


10,29 

Total Tools 

44 



6,09 

539 



3,30 

68 



Utilised Pieces 

8 


57,14 


100 


81,30 


19 


47,50 

Flakes 

7 

87,50 



50 

50,00 



9 

47,37 


Blades 





8 

8,00 



1 

5,26 


Others 

1 

12,50 



42 

42,00 



9 

47,37 


Mullers & Rubbers 

3 


21,43 


5 


4,07 


5 


12,50 

Hammerstones 

3 


21,43 


10 


8,13 


13 


32,50 

Core Hammers 





5 


4,07 





Palettes 





2 


1,63 


2 


5,00 

Ground Stone Pieces 





1 


0,81 


1 


2,50 

Total Utilised 

14 



1,94 

123 



0,75 

40 



Cores 

7 


1,05 


73 


0,47 


12 


1,04 

Multi-platform 

3 

42,86 



32 

43,84 



6 

50,00 


Double-platform 





21 

28,77 



2 

16,67 


Opposed-platform 

1 

14,29 



9 

12,33 



2 

16,67 


Single-platform 

1 

14,29 



6 

8,22 



1 

8,33 


Bladelet 

2 

28,57 



3 

4,11 



1 

8,33 


Discoid 





2 

2,74 






Core Trimmers 

1 


0,15 


21 


0,13 


3 


0,26 

Chunks 

7 


1,05 


150 


0,96 


41 


3,54 

Untrimmed Flakes 

650 


97,74 


15 437 


98,44 


1 101 


95,16 

Whole 

70 

10,77 



1 625 

10,53 



145 

13,17 


Broken 

580 

89,23 



13 812 

89,47 



956 

86,83 


Total Waste 

665 



91,98 

15 681 



95,95 

1 157 



Total Stone Artefacts 

723 




16 343 




1 265 




% Total 


5,38 


3,16 


91,46 


'vO 
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LENGTH BREADTH 

Fig. 11. Layer 2 Endscrapers: lengths and breadths. 


Raw Materials . Approximately 95% of the retouched tools are made on hornfels, 
or lydianite, and on crypto-crystalline silicas such as agate and chalcedony (the 
general term crypto-crystalline silica—CCS—is used here since agates and chalce¬ 
donies are not practically distinguishable and their source—the Drakensberg 
basalts from whence they are washed by the major Natal rivers—is the same). 
Other materials present in the assemblages include quartzite, quartz, basalt, 
shales and sandstone. Hornfels is the dominant raw material in the retouched tool 
category in Layers 1 and 3, and occurs in almost equal proportion to CCS in 
Layer 2 (Table 2). The latter are strongly associated with small endscrapers in 
that layer, probably reflecting the generally small nodule size as the raw material 
is mainly available in the form of river pebbles. Certainly CCS seem to have been 
favoured for tool manufacture in terms of the proportion of tools to their raw 
material’s total representation: 

Layer 1 Layer 2 Layer 3 

CCS tools as % of total CCS = 21,67% 10,90% 12,17% 

Hornfels tools as % of total hornfels = 6,49% 2,80% 13,20% 

‘Other’ tools as % of total ‘Others’ = 0,50% 0.76% 1,48% 

The apparent decline in the selection of hornfels for tool manufacture between 
Layers 3 and 2, seems to correlate with a decrease in the size of the most common 
tool-type scrapers, although just as heavy a proportional use of CCS occurs in 
both layers, and at least intermittent use of the material is made for all tool-types. 

Raw material counts in the Cores and Core trimmers category reflect those of 
the retouched tools quite accurately, especially in Layer 2 where sample sizes are 
large enough for meaningful percentage comparisons. The relatively high percen¬ 
tages of ‘other’ raw materials in the Utilised category are largely accounted for by 
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TABLE 2. 

Stone artefacts—raw material counts. 

Layer 1 Layer 2 Layer 3 

No. % No. % No. % 


Retouched tools 

C.C.S. 13 29,5 248 46,0 14 20,6 

Hornfels. 30 68,2 264 49,0 47 69,1 

Others. 1 2,3 27 5,0 7 10,3 

Utilised pieces 

C.C.S. 39 31,7 8 20,0 

Hornfels. 8 57,1 64 52,0 9 22,5 

Others. 6 42,9 20 16,3 23 57,5 

Cores & trimmers 

C.C.S. 3 37,5 45 47,9 1 6,7 

Hornfels. 3 37,5 41 43,6 12 80,0 

Others. 2 25,0 8 8,5 2 13,3 

Chunks 

C.C.S. 2 28,6 68 45,3 11 26,8 

Hornfels. 52 34,7 16 39,0 

Others. 5 71,4 30 20,0 14 34,2 

Whole flakes 

C.C.S. 12 17,1 276 17,0 10 6,9 

Hornfels. 52 74,3 1 228 75,6 123 84,8 

Others. 6 8,6 121 7,4 12 8,3 

Broken flakes 

C.C.S. 30 5,2 1 599 12,6 71 11,2 

Hornfels. 369 63,6 7 781 61,1 149 23,5 

Others. 181 31,2 3 351 26,3 415 65,3 

Total 

C.C.S. 60 8,3 2 275 14,9 115 12,2 

Hornfels . 462 63,9 9 430 61,8 356 37,7 

Others. 201 27,8 3 557 23,3 473 50,1 
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the use of quartzite muilers and hammerstones. Among the Untrimmed flakes 
hornfels is heavily predominant in Layers 1 and 2. At least in the case of Layer 2 
this again seems to reflect a more intensive exploitation of CCS, since in most 
other categories they are much nearer equality. The relatively high proportion of 
‘other’ raw materials in the Broken flakes class in Layer 3 can largely be ascribed 
to the frequency of sandstone and shales, some of which may simply be rock 
spalls but some of which are clearly struck flakes. 

Waste . The majority of the cores from Good Hope can perhaps be best described 
as informal flake cores. True blade or bladelet cores are rare, and this is reflected 
in the breadth/length data on whole flakes where blades (ie. those pieces with a 
B/L of 0,50 or less) show a corresponding infrequency. The majority of the CCS 
cores appear to have been ‘worked out’, an observation that accords well with the 
remarks made above about the relatively ‘intensive’ exploitation of this material. 
The measurements of length and breadth in the whole flakes appear to indicate 
some decrease in mean size between Layers 3 and 2, both overall and in 
individual raw material groups. Within Layer 2 the smaller mean dimensions of 
CCS whole flakes again presumably reflect small nodule size. 

Utilised Category . Utilised pieces have been divided into whole flakes and blades 
and unmeasurable pieces such as chunks and broken pieces. The breadth/length 
data on these whole utilised flakes and blades from Layer 2 shows that they have, 
in all raw material groups, larger mean dimensions than the whole untrimmed 
flakes from that layer. 

All three muilers from Layer 3, as well as one river-pebble and one chunk from 
that layer, and one of the river-pebbles/hammerstones from Layer 2 are stained 
with red and/or yellow ochre. None of the muilers from Layers 1 or 2 shows 
traces of ochre to the naked eye. The groundstone piece from Layer 2 is too small 




Fig. 12. Layer 2 Endscrapers: heights; retouch positions (after Deacon, 1972); Class A = retouch in 
squares 1, 2, 3; B = 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 & 9; C = 1, 2, 3, 4 & 6; D = 4, 5 & 6; E = 2: F = 4, 5, 6, 
7 & 9; G = 1, 2, 3, 7, 8 & 9; H = others (255 pieces measured) 
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DEPTH WfDTH HEIGHT 


Fig. 13. Layer 2 Notched Scrapers: notch dimensions. 

a fragment for one to be able to say what sort of a piece it came from, while the 
one from Layer 3 appears to be a section of an 'arm-ring'. Although no bored 
stones are present, their manufacture is inferred from the presence of reamers, 
which are interpreted as tools for the manufacture of the bored stones known 
from Late Stone Age contexts all over southern Africa (Dunn, 1931). 

Retouched Tools . The dominant tool-types in all layers are convex and notched 
scrapers and it is to these types that the most attention will be paid. Layer 2 has a 
considerably wider range of tool-types than the other two layers, but this is felt to 
be primarily a factor of sample size, especially bearing in mind the low frequen¬ 
cies of such types as backed blades, awls, pressure-flaked pieces and outils ecailles 
in Layer 2. In view of this discrepancy in sample size, comparison between the 
layers should be confined to qualitative rather than quantitative considerations, 
although percentages are given in the tables. On this basis it is felt that there is no 
significant difference between the assemblages of Layers 1 and 2, while there is a 
clear difference between these and that of Layer 3. This view is supported, for 
what it is worth, by the quantitative data. 

Within the convex scraper class there appears to be a reduction in maximum 
dimensions between Layers 3 and 2. In Layer 2, 97,42% of endscrapers fall into 
Deacon’s ‘small’ and ‘medium’ scraper classes, ie, less than or equal to 30 mm. 
All convex scrapers classified as sidescrapers fall into the ‘large’ class, with the 
exception of one of 28 mm maximum dimension and one of 30 mm. In Layer 3 no 
endscrapers fall into the ‘small’ class while 6 (26%) are greater than 30 mm; all 
sidescrapers in Layer 3 are greater than 45 mm in maximum dimension and the 
largest (with the exception of the ‘Jumbo’ scrapers) are considerably larger than 
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those from Layer 2. The sidescrapers illustrated in Fig. 18 (b, c & e), in 
particular, are restricted to Layer 3. A group of 10 endscrapers, from that Layer, 
with heavy working along both long axes (Fig. 17: d & e) have a mean thickness 
of 14,6 mm, as opposed to 5,945 mm for Layer 2 endscrapers. These may 
conceivably be regarded as ‘scraper-adzes’, and are similar to a number of pieces 
from Byneskranskop, Cape Province (Schweitzer & Wilson, 1978). They are, at 
any rate, very different from Layer 2 endscrapers (compare Fig. 14). 

As implied by the definition above, it is the working edge, or edges, rather than 
the overall shape of the tool that is regarded as ‘typical’ among notched scrapers. 
While a majority of these artefacts have more than one notch, single-notched is 
the most frequent individual class and there are only two with four notches. It can 
be said that at Good Hope about 90% of notched scrapers are single or double 
notched, and that about 90% of notches are 10-35 mm wide, 3-8 mm high and 
2-6 mm in depth (Fig. 13). As only about 1,5% of notches are less than 2 mm 
deep it is considered that the concavity of these artefacts is a highly relevant 
feature, whether as a function of the pattern of use and discard or as a stylistic 
preference. However, a larger sample from a range of sites, and a more detailed 
study of such factors as the relationship between notch dimensions and the size, 
raw material and shape of the artefacts, and ideally between notch dimensions 
and the extent of use-wear, is desirable before any definite conclusions about the 
processes that produced these tools can be drawn. Suffice it to say that the 
inhabitants of Good Hope seem to have preferred their woodworking tools to 
have concave working edges. 

NON-LITHIC CULTURAL MATERIAL 

Bone Artefacts . Worked and polished bone artefacts occur in all three layers at 
Good Hope. The great majority of these (35 out of 41) are fragments of polished 
bone points and/or linkshafts. No complete specimens were recovered. Artefacts 
not regarded as points/linkshafts are generally too fragmentary for functional 
description but include two curved pieces of polished bone, two flat and wide 
polished shaft fragments and a spatulate piece that may have served as a 
hide-working tool (Fig. 19h). A single bone fish-hook was found in Layer 2. 

Layer 1 Layer 2 Layer 3 

Point/linkshaft fragments 4 27 4 

Other bone artefacts 4 3 2 

Beads. A total of six small beads were found, all from a surface (Layer 1) context. 
Five are 7-7,5 mm in diameter and one is 5 mm. Four are made of (ostrich) 
egg-shell and two, including the small one, of bone. Apart from the fragment of a 
ground-stone ‘arm-ring’ mentioned above, the only other clearly ornamental 
artefacts at Good Hope are two drilled marine shells —Nassarius kraussianus 
(Dunker) and Corrus piperatus (Dillus). The former is from Layer 1 and the latter 
is assumed to have originally come from that layer. 

Pottery . Pottery was recovered from the two uppermost spits at the site, that is 
from Layer 1 and the top of Layer 2. All the sherds are undecorated and apart 
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from four rim sherds are all body sherds, ranging in size from 14 x 16 mm to 99 
x 53 mm. No apparent overall distinction in thickness, colouring or temper exists 
between the pottery of Layers 1 and 2. 35 sherds, counting conjoining pieces as a 
single sherd, are present. They vary in colour from red through various shades of 
brown to black. Thicknesses range from 5 to 16 mm, the majority being 9-12 mm 
in maximum thickness. A definite contrast can at least be drawn between a thin 
(5-8 mm) reddish ware and a robust (14-16 mm) black one, both of which occur 
in Layer 1. These thinner sherds are much less friable than the remainder of this 
very small sample. 

FAUNA 

The minimum numbers by which each faunal species is represented in the 
various levels at Good Hope are shown in Table 4, and the way in which these 
numbers were calculated is described below, but with such low frequencies it is 
difficult to determine the significance of the presence or absence of a particular 
species in any level. The presence of a couple of small birds, one piece of tortoise 
carapace, a snake vertebra and jaw, and various rodents and other very small 
mammals, is indicated in Table 5, but as these are not considered to have been 
systematically exploited by the occupants of the shelter, they have been omitted 
from the discussion on the counting, recording, and implications of the fauna as a 
whole. 


Sorting and counting 

The two main problems which arose when dealing with this fauna were firstly, 
the small size of the sample excavated, and secondly, the extremely high degree 
of fragmentation of bones and teeth, making the majority of these fragments 
unidentifiable. 

Dentition . Almost without exception, the teeth of all species were isolated, and a 
great number of them broken. They were separated into right and left, upper and 
lower, deciduous and permanent teeth, and as they were comparatively few in 
number, an attempt was made on the basis of degree of wear, to determine the 
likelihood that a number of teeth from one level belonged to one individual, or 
more than one. As can be seen from Appendices A and B there were insufficient 
teeth of the various bovid species and of baboon to divide each species into dental 
age classes, but the occurrence of deciduous and permanent teeth has been 
recorded, and taken into account in the assessment of minimum numbers. 

Post-cranial remains. The post-cranial bones of each taxon were divided into 
rights and lefts and the minimum number calculated on the highest number on 
either side (see appendices); where the epiphyses of bones were unfused, the 
presence of a juvenile was noted and taken into account. In the case of the 
bovids, the post-cranial material was divided into four arbitrary size categories, 
based on those used by various analysts including Brain, Deacon and Klein 
(Klein, 1976). These categories are: 

I —small, in which we include grysbok, oribi, and klipspringer, 

II —small medium, including vaalribbok and mountain reedbuck, 
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TABLE 4. 


Minimum numbers by which each mammalian species is represented in the various levels at 

Good Hope. 


Species 


Papio ursinus, 

Chacma baboon . 

Proeavia eapensis , 

Rock hyrax . 

Equus quaggajE. burehelli, 
Quagga/Zebra. 

Phacochoerus aethiopieus. 
Wart hog. 

Taurotragus oryx , 

Eland . 

Redunea fulvorufuto , 
Mountain reedbuck.... 

A Ice tophus busetophus. 
Cape hartebeest . 

Damaliscus dorcas , 
Bontebok/Blesbok. 

Ourebto ourebi , 

Oribi. 

Oreotragus oreoiragus, 
Klipspringer. 

Raphicerus cf. me la not is, 
Grysbok. 

Pelea capreotos , 

Vaalribbok. 

Bos taurus. 

Domestic cattle. 


Surface I 

1 2 


Layers 

2 

3 

4 


1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 


3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


4 

2 


Leporidae gen. et sp. indet., Hare(s) 


4 1 


TABLE 5. 


The presence of birds, reptiles and 
(x = present, — 


small mammals at Good Hope. 
= absent) 

Layers 


Surface 1 2 


3 


Birds 


x x 


Tortoises. — — x 

Snakes. — — x 


Microfauna 


4 


x 


x 


X 


X 


X 
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III— large medium—kudu, wildebeest and hartebeest, and in which we include 
the bontebok/blesbok, and 

IV— large, which includes eland and cattle. See Table 7. 

It was apparent from some of the bones, particularly phalanges, that in 
categories I and II at least two species were present in each, and had the Good 
Hope material not been so very fragmentary, it would more than likely have been 
possible to make further divisions within these categories, not only on the basis of 
size differences, but also on morphological differences observed on comparative 
material used in the identifications. 

Vertebral and rib fragments were recorded, but were so fragmentary as to 
make it impossible to identify or count them. Our impression was that most of the 
species listed in Table 4 were represented, but this was an impression of size 
rather than recognition of species. 

In the detailed recording of the bovids (Appendix C), the immediate impres¬ 
sion gained was of very high numbers of phalanges and metapodials. In the event, 
these were not used in the counting as they were, almost without exception, 
halves or fragments of those bones. 

Cranial fragments , other than the fragments of mandibles and maxillae with 
dentition, were not used in the estimate of minimum numbers, as they were very 
small indeed. They were chiefly identifiable as belonging to bovids, although a 
few fragments of baboon skull are present, A number of small horn cores were 
recorded (Table 8), but in no case were they attached to frontals. 


Interpretation of the fauna 

The number of animals represented in the various levels at Good Hope is few 
considering that more than 18 000 artefacts accumulated with the bones during 
some 7 000 years. The proportion of unidentifiable bone is so much greater than 
that of identifiable, and the bones that have survived are so soft and fragmentary, 
especially the teeth, as to suggest that one is dealing with the combined results of 
butchery, trampling and weathering in this fairly exposed shelter, rather than 
poor hunting on the part of the occupants. Reference to Table 4 shows just how 
small these numbers are, with most of the animals concentrated in Layers 2 and 3, 
but Layer 4 is very small, and Layer 1 highly disturbed, with the result that a 
number of the bones had to be excluded from the analysis. So, although it is not 
possible to discuss changes in the relative abundance of various species, in hunting 
preferences or methods of butchery during those 7 000 years, it is possible to say 
something about the prevailing vegetation and fauna, and to suggest on the basis 
of surviving body-parts how some of the animals were butchered. 

As the shelter is situated in a krantz overlooking a stream, and with grassveld at 
the bottom of the valley, it is not surprising that the representative animal 
remains fall into two groups: those that would have lived in areas of high relief 
above and around the shelter, and the large, migratory grazers that would have 
favoured the open grasslands in the valley. All the species at Good Hope were 
present in the area at the beginning of the century (Sclater, 1900), suggesting an 
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TABLE 6. 

Minimum numbers by which the various bovids at Good Hope are represented by dentition. 


Species Layers 

Surface 12 3 4 

Taurotragus oryx , 

Eland . — — 1 1 — 

Redunca fulvorufu1a y 

Mountain reedbuck. 1 — 2 2 — 

Alcelaphus buselaphus y 

Cape hartebeest . — — 1 3 1 

Damaliscus dorcas y 

Bontebok/Blesbok. — — — 1 1 

Ourebia ourebi y 

Oribi. — — 1 l 1 

Oreotragus oreotragus y 

Klipspringer. — 1 3 2 — 

Raphicerus melanotis y 

Cape grysbok .. — 1 1 1 — 

Pelea capreoIus y 

Vaalribbok. — — 2 1 — 

Bos taurus y 

Domestic cattle. 1 1 — — — 


TABLE 7. 

Minimum numbers by which the various size categories of bovid 
are represented by post-cranial bones. 


Layers 

Size Category Surface 12 3 3 

I—small. 1 2 5 4 1 

II —small medium... — 2 5 4 — 

III —large medium. — 12 3 1 

IV—large. 1 1 1 1 1 


TABLE 8. 

The occurrence of horn cores at Good Hope. 


Layers 

Bovid size category Surface 12 3 4 

I— small ... 1 2 + frag. 8 2 + 7 frags. — 

II— small medium .. — 1 frag. — — 3 frags. 

Ill —large medium... — — — 8 frags. — 

IV—large — — — — — 


TABLE 9. 


The occurrence of bovid cranial material at Good Hope. 

Key: * = few fragments ** = many fragments — = no cranial present. 


Bovid size category 

I—small. 

II—small medium 

III— large medium. 

IV— large. 


Surface 


Layers 

2 3 

** * 

* *+ 

* ___ 
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environment during the late Holocene that was broadly similar to the present day, 
although now few of these animals survive in the area. 

In the case of vaalribbok and mountain reedbuck, both are grass feeders found 
near the top of mountain ranges and hills, and also on bushy slopes. Similarly, the 
klipspringer was recorded in almost every district where there are hills, or where 
koppies rise out of plains, feeding chiefly on grasses on the hilltops. Also typical of 
a rocky situation are the hyrax (Appendix D), and a species of hare (Appendix E). 

The animals of the grassy plains—eland and hartebeest—were both recorded 
historically as preferring open desert country, but being found also in the 
mountainous districts of the borders of Natal and Zululand. The blesbok and the 
oribi prefer open grasslands and treeless plains, the latter seldom being far from 
water. Raphicerus , which could have been either the steenbok or grysbok given 
the vegetation surrounding the shelter, we refer to as grysbok, on the basis of the 
shape of the inferior margin of the mandible (Klein, 1975), and as it was recorded 
by Sclater as being present in Natal, only on the slopes of the Drakensberg. The 
fragments of teeth attributed to cattle in Layer 1 and on the surface could well be 
very modern, as there is evidence that the site has been occupied, or at least 
visited, in recent times and Layer 1 has been considerably disturbed. 

The remains of zebra or quagga, and warthog, found in Layer 3 are quite in 
keeping with the surroundings and with the rest of the fauna, but are represented 
only by one sesamoid in the case of zebra/quagga, and a molar and an astragalus 
in the case of the warthog. Fragments of cranial, dentition and post-cranial of a 
few young and old baboons were scattered throughout the deposit. They were, 
and still are, inhabitants of steep, rocky krantzes, and most frequently treeless 
country. Man and leopard are their constant enemies, the latter favouring the 
females and young, and either could have been responsible for the baboons at 
Good Hope. 

As mentioned in the section on counting and recording, most species appear to 
be represented by dentition and post-cranial fragments, and among the more 
exploited species, no particular absence of any post-cranial bones was observed, 
although most were small fragments of the whole, even the characteristically 
tough carpals and tarsals. However, what does emerge from Tables 8 and 9 is that 
whereas the smaller bovids are represented by quite a number of cranial frag¬ 
ments and horn cores, the large medium are represented by only a few skull 
fragments and the large bovids are not represented at all. The fragments of ribs 
show a similar pattern within the four categories. It is true that one is dealing with 
only a small area of the shelter, and perhaps a biased sample, but it looks as if 
smaller animals were being brought back whole, but mainly the meat-bearing 
limb bones of the larger bovids. 

It has been suggested that Good Hope might have been occupied seasonally, 
depending on the availability of grazing for the larger ungulates. Many of the 
bovid species from this site are known to have specific breeding seasons, so it is a 
pity that the numbers are too small, particularly of young animals, to look into the 
possibility of seasonal occupation. It is hoped that further excavation of Good 
Hope will yield some interesting information on the movements and hunting 
activities of the occupants. 










Fig. 15. Layer 2 Notched Scrapers: a = fine¬ 
grained quartzite; b = c c s; remainder = 
hornfels. 


Fig. 16. Layer 2 other formal tools: e-f = c c s; remainder = hornfels. a-c = sidescrapers; d-e = backed blades; f = backed adze; g-h 
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Fig. 17. Layer 3 formal tools: a* g = 
c c s; f = fine-grained quart¬ 
zite; remainder = hornfels. 
a, b = endscrapers; c = 
backed adze; d-e = ‘scrap¬ 
er-adzes’; f = burin; g = 
notched scraper. 
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Fig. 18. Layer 3 Large Scrapers: All hornfels. a = ‘Jumbo' scraper; b, c & e = sidescrapers; d — side* 
and endscraper; f = ‘frontal* scraper. 


DISCUSSION 

Although comparison with the Smithfield 4 A’ and ‘B’ (Sampson, 1974) and 
Albany (Deacon, 1978) material from the Transvaal and the Cape is tempting, 
discussion of the status and affinities of the industry represented in Layer 3 at 
Good Hope is regarded as premature, bearing in mind the smallness of the 
sample and the lack of dated assemblages of similar age from Natal that could 
help to extend and evaluate that sample. At any rate, the occurrence of an 
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industry in Natal dating to 7 670 b.p. and apparently dominated by large convex 
scrapers can hardly be described as surprising. 

Discussion will centre, then, oh Layers 1 and 2 at Good Hope in relation to 
published Natal and Lesotho sites. The sites referred to below are: Belleview, 
Sehonghong and Moshebi’s Shelter (Carter, 1969 & 1978), Giant’s Castle Large 
Rock Shelter (Willcox, 1957), Poacher’s, Junction and Sebaaini Shelters in the 
Ndedema Gorge (Willcox, 1971) and Karkloof and Muden Sites 1 and 2 (Farn- 
den, 1965 & 1969). 

Belleview, Sehonghong and Moshebi’s Shelter, the two latter in Lesotho, have 
all produced radiocarbon dates (Carter & Vogel, 1974) and the assemblages used 
from these sites fall into the same period (ie. about the last 2 500 years) as Layers 
1 and 2 at Good Hope. The other Natal sites are undated but their approximate 
contemporaneity is assumed from the shallowness of the deposits represented and 
from the strong similarity in artefact types. The coastal sites of Schoute-Vanneck 
& Walsh (1959, 1960, 1961) have not been included as no useful quantitative data 
are available for them. 

The above-named sites are regarded as representing a single lithic industry, 
characterised by a dominance of small and medium-sized convex scrapers, parti¬ 
cularly endscrapers, and notched scrapers, with relatively few other formal tools, 
although such types as backed blades, backed adzes, borers and outils ecailles do 
occur. The industry clearly falls into the accepted definition of the Smithfield ‘N’ 
(Van Riet Lowe, 1936; Sampson, 1974). The question of the origins of this 
industry, and the meaningfulness, or otherwise, of the term Smithfield ‘N’ in a 
broad context is regarded as beyond the scope of this paper and discussion will 
thus be confined to the description of, and the advancement of possible explana¬ 
tions for, inter-site variability among these Natal and Lesotho sites. 

Comparison has been restricted to percentage counts of gross tool classes such 
as convex scrapers, notched scrapers, ‘projectile points’ (eg. backed blades, 
tanged points and bone points) and ‘other formal tools’. It is hoped by this means 
to minimise any bias that may have been introduced by collection and/or 
classification differences. In the only instance where published quantitative data 
are available on tool dimensions, endscrapers at the Ndedema sites (Willcox, 
1971) range from 10 to 35 mm in maximum dimension, a range that corresponds 
very closely to that at Good Hope (Fig. 11) where only 3 (1,02%) endscrapers in 
Layer 2. and none in Layer 1. exceed 35 mm in maximum dimension. 

Fig 20 shows tripolar plots of the relationship between, in each instance, three 
tool categories at the sites listed above. In all three graphs the sites cluster in 
three distinct groups: A, B and C. 

A. Numbers 6, 7 and 8: the Muden sites and Karkloof; these sites have an 
approximately equal proportion of convex scrapers and notched scrapers, with 
very few other formal tools and a higher percentage of sidescrapers than the other 
sites. They group in a tight cluster in all the graphs. These sites share the 
vegetational characteristics of year-round grazing availability and fairly heavily 
wooded catchments with Acacia sp. and mist belt mixed Podocarpus forest 
respectively dominating the woody resources. The vegetation of the Muden sites 
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OTHER TOOLS 


SIDESCRAPERS 


PROJECTILE POINTS 


Fig. 20. Tripolar graphs showing the relationship between some published Natal sites. 1 = Good 
Hope, Layer 1, 2 = Good Hope, Layer 2, 3 = Giant’s Castle, 4 = Ndedema sites, 5 = 
Belleview, spits 1-5* 6 = Muden, site 1*7 = Muden, site 2, 8 = Karkloof, 9 = Sehonghong, 
spits 1-3* 10 = Moshebi’s Shelter, spits 1-4. 

is classified by Edwards (1967) as a mosaic of Euphorbia tirucalli succulent scrub, 
semi-deciduous bush and interior Acacia karoo-A . nilotica Thorn veld; that of 
Karkloof is mist belt mixed Podocarpus forest and secondary Aristida junciformis 
grassland, 

B. Numbers 1-5: the two uppermost layers at Good Hope, Giant’s Castle, the 
Ndedema sites and Belleview; these assemblages have a lower percentage of 
notched scrapers, and a correspondingly higher one of convex scrapers (especially 
endscrapers), than group A. They also, especially in the case of Belleview, have a 
higher proportion of ‘projectile points’ than the group A sites, although with the 
exception of bone points at Belleview the frequencies in question are low. The 
possible effects of different conditions of preservation of bone at the various sites 
should be borne in mind. These sites all occur in the Highland Grassland (Moll, 
1976) or Highland Sourveld (Acocks, 1975) zone, described above in the context 
of Good Hope. 

C. Numbers 9 & 10: Sehonghong and Moshebi’s Shelter; this pair of sites has a 
very low proportion of notched scrapers, with endscrapers making up the bulk of 
the high percentage of convex scrapers. The sites also feature a relatively high 
proportion of ‘projectile points’. Sehonghong and Moshebi’s Shelter are located 
in a vegetational zone dominated by Themeda-Festuca and Alpine grassland, and 
forest or scrub-forest is very rare/non-existent in the vicinity of these sites. The 
same seasonal restrictions on the availability of good grazing apply as to the 
Highland Sourveld that adjoins the area (Carter, 1970). 

On the basis of the rather limited evidence at present available it seems 
significant that these three groups of sites occur in distinct ecological zones, 
basically indicating a correlation between the environment of a site and the 
relative proportions of convex and notched scrapers found in it. Before suggesting 
a possible explanation for this observed correlation several limiting factors in the 
nature of the data should be pointed out. 

The assemblages that make up group A are all surface collections, in one case 
(Muden 1) from the floor and talus of a rock shelter, the other two being surface 
sites, while all the other sites referred to are excavated rock shelters. It remains to 
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be seen whether the pattern of artefact variability displayed by these sites is 
repeated in excavated samples from similar ecological situations. Another prob¬ 
lem with these group A sites is that the artefacts are almost exclusively of hornfels 
and like materials, whereas CCS are a significant component in all the 
Drakensberg assemblages. This may certainly be a significant factor in the 
apparently larger size of the artefacts at these sites, and perhaps in the greater 
frequency of convex scrapers classified as sidescrapers. However as most, though 
by no means all, of the notched scrapers in the Drakensberg sites also seem to be 
made of hornfels, raw material cannot be seen as a particularly relevant factor in 
the determination of the proportion of notched scrapers in a site. 

More generally, in examining the relationship between these sites we are 
arbitrarily (or rather as a result of the focus of previous archaeological attention) 
selecting a part of a system of exploitation rather than a complete system for 
examination. That is, given the assumption that Natal, from the Drakensberg to 
the coast, was exploited by its San inhabitants as a single unit—an assumption 
that may in itself not be valid—we are, lacking data from the coastal belt in 
particular, looking at only a portion of the whole picture. This may equally be 
seen as a problem in view of the limited sample that the current view of the 
picture stems from. 

Mazel & Parkington (1979) have recently put forward an explanation for 
artefact variability in the south-western Cape that has obvious parallels with the 
data from Natal and Lesotho presented here. Primarily on the basis of ethno¬ 
graphic evidence they equate adzes (regarded as functionally—if not typo- 
logically—equivalent tools to the notched scrapers of Natal) with woodworking 
activity, in particular the manufacture of the digging sticks used in the extraction 
of underground plant resources. Convex scrapers, typologically virtually identical 
with the Natal specimens, are regarded as hide-working tools and thus linked with 
the extraction of animal resources. It is felt that the relative proportions of these 
artefact classes at different sites in the same general area reflects a different 
balance in extractive activity at those sites. Thus the explanation for variable 
artefact frequencies in sites regarded as belonging to the same ‘culture 1 in 
different ecological zones relates to the differing balance in activities used to 
exploit the resources of those zones, rather than directly reflecting the resources 
available in each zone. As Inskeep (1967) points out, the same level of wood- 
based activity can be carried out by extracting a high proportion of the trees in a 
lightly wooded area as by using a low proportion of them in a heavily wooded 
area. None the less, the extreme scarcity of wood in the vicinity of Sehonghong 
and Moshebi’s Shelter seems likely to relate to the very low proportion of 
notched scrapers at these sites. It is also worth bearing in mind the possibility that 
notched scrapers were also used for ‘roughing out 1 bone artefacts, which are fairly 
well represented at both these sites and which are clearly in the main hunting 
rather than gathering artefacts. 

Thus the differing proportions in these two major tool classes, notched and 
convex scrapers, can be seen as reflecting in some fashion a varying balance in the 
relative importance of two major extractive activities likely to have been carried 
out from most home-base sites, that is the collection of underground plant 
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resources and the hunting and processing of animals. While the particular balance 
of activities at a site would be regulated both by its role in the annual exploitation 
strategy and by the resources most readily available, the balance in artefact 
proportions would also be subject to factors such as varying wear rates on 
artefacts due to differential lithic raw materials and wood hardness, varying wear 
rates on digging sticks in areas of more or less abrasive soils (Mazel & Parking- 
ton, 1979), and the possible sampling of limited or specialised activity areas within 
a site (Deacon, 1976). 

To sum up, it can be suggested that during a hypothesised (Carter, 1970) 
summer occupation of the Highland Sourveld and ThemecLa-Festuca Alpine 
grassland, with their seasonally high carrying capacity, animals were a more 
important resource than during a winter occupation of the Thorn veld/mixed 
Podocarpus forest of the Natal Midlands, where underground plant resources 
were of relatively greater significance in a diet that may still have been dominated 
by meat. Such a hypothesis, as well as such factors as the role of the coastal belt 
in the exploitation system, remains to be tested by further field-work and is at 
present based on a very small sample of data. Should work currently under way in 
southern Natal support these suggestions, and bearing in mind the apparently 
similar situation shown for the south-western Cape (Mazel & Parkington, 1979), 
it may have interesting implications for the study of variability in other areas in 
which the existence of mobile economies crosscutting ecological zones can be 
proposed. 
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Species 

Alcelaphus buselaphus 


Tauritragus oryx 
Pelea capreolus 

Redunca fulvorufula 

Damaliscus dorcos 
Ourebio ourebi 

Oreotragus oreotragus 

Raphicerus cf. melanotis 


APPENDIX A 


Bovid Dentition 


Layer P2 

2 maxilla L: 

R: 

mandible L: 

R: 

3 maxilla L: 

R: 

mandible L: 

R: 

4 maxilla L: 

R: 

mandible L: 

R: 

2 maxilla L: 

R: 

3 fragments present 

2 maxilla L: 

R: 

mandible L: 

R: 

3 mandible L: 

R: 

surface mandible L: 

R: 

2 maxilla L: 

R: 

mandible L: dp 

3 maxilla L: 

R: 

mandible L: 

3 maxilla L: 1 

mandible R: 

4 maxilla L: 

2 mandible R: 1 

3 maxilla R: 

mandible R: 

4 mandible R: 

1 mandible L: 

R: 

2 maxilla L: 

mandible L: 

R: 

3 maxilla L: 1 

mandible L: 

R: 

1 mandible L: dp 

2 maxilla R: 

3 fragments 


P3 


1 


dp 

dp 


1 

1 


1 

1 

dp 


P4 Ml M2 M3 


1 


1 

1 

1 1 

2 3 


1 


1 

2 

1 1 
1 1 1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 1 


1 

1 

1 


1 1 


1 

1 


1 

1 1 1 

1111 

2 

1 1 

1 

i 1 

dp 1 1 

1 1 
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APPENDIX B 

Minimum numbers of baboons represented by teeth in the various 
layers at Good Hope (x = present, uw = unworn, ew = early wear, 


xw 

= medium 

wear. 

+ w = 

very worn) 



Surface 

C 

I 

PI 

P2 

Ml 

M2 

M3 

Upper dentition L 


X 






R 


X 





xw 

Lower dentition L 








R 



X 

ew 



xw 

Minimum no.: 1 








Layer 1 

Upper dentition L 


X 






R 

X 

X 





xw 

Lower dentition L 

X 

X 


+w 

+w 

+w 


R 

X 

X 

xw 


xw 



Minimum no.: 2 








Layer 2 

Upper dentition L 








R 



ew 


+w 



Lower dentition L 



xw 


X 



R 




ew 

xw 

xw 

xw 






xw 


ew 

Minimum no.: 3 








Layer 3 

Upper dentition L 


X 



X 

xw 

H-w 







+w 


R 


X 



H b w 








-fw 



Lower dentition L 


X 



+ +W 


+w 






xw 


ew 

R 


X 

X 


X 






xw 








dp 


+W 


ew 

Minimum no.: 4 








Layer 4 

Upper dentition R 






ew 

uw 

Lower dentition L 







ew 

R 






xw 


Minimum no.: 2 









Note: A number of fragments, including those of deciduous and very worn 
teeth, were found in all layers but were not included in the calculation of minimum 
numbers above. 



APPENDIX C 

Bovid post-cranial bones from Good Hope. 

Numbers of bones or bone fragments/minimum number of individuals. 

Layer 1 Layer 2 Layer 3 Layer 4 


Bovid size category 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

III IV 

Humerus, prox. 



1/1 



3/3 




3/3 

2/2 





dist. 





10/5 

5/4 

i/i 



5/3 

1/1 



l/l 


Radius, prox. 


1/1 



11/5 

7/4 



2/2 

5/3 






dist. 






1/1 




I/I 






Ulna, prox. 


1/1 



2/1 

6/3 




2/1 






dist. 
















Femur, prox. 





3/2 

4/2 



i/i 

2/2 

1/1 





dist. 





2/1 











Tibia, prox. 





1/1 

1/1 





1/1 





dist. 





3/2 

2/2 



2/1 

4/2 

3/2 





Scapula 





4/2 











Pelvis, ilium 

i/i 




2/2 

4/3 



1/1 







ischium 

i/i 

1/1 




2/1 



2/1 

2/1 






pubis 

i/i 





2/1 










Astragalus 


1/1 


1/1 

4/2 

7/4 



3/2 

5/4 

l/l 





Calcaneum 





4/2 

5/4 



3/2 

8/5 

l/l 





Naviculo-cuboid 


1/1 

1/1 


2/2 

3/2 



4/2 

5/3 






Other tarsals/carpals 

2/1 

2/1 



J4 

26 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 




1/1 

Sesamoids 

1 


6 

1 

1 

5 

3 







1/1 


Metacarpal, prox. 

1/1 

2/2 


1/1 

n /6 

7/4 



4/2 

6/4 

1/1 


1/1 



dist. 










2/2 




1/1 


Metatarsal, prox. 

3/1 


1/1 


17/10 20/11 



8/4 

6/2 

4/3 



3/2 


dist. 









5/5 

l/l 

2/2 





Indet. metapodial, dist. 

2/2 

1/1 



24 

29 

5 


5 

8 

3 




1/1 

Phalanges, 1 prox. 

3/2 

1/1 

4/2 

1/1 

25/14 20/11 

2/2 

1/1 

8/4 

6/4 




2/1 


dist. 

7/2 

2/2 


2/1 

19/11 

19/10 

3/2 

1/1 

17/11 

12/9 

1/1 

1/1 

4/2 

1/1 


2 prox. 

1/1 

2/1 

2/1 


8/6 

7/4 

4/3 

1/1 

2/2 

1/1 




1/1 


dist. 

2/2 

1/1 

1/1 

l/l 

16/4 

6/6 

5/3 

3/2 

1/1 

2/1 




2/2 


3 prox. 

3/3 

1/1 



8/5 

9/8 

1/1 

3/2 

2/2 

6/6 




3/3 


dist. 

3/3 

1/1 



8/5 

9/8 

1/1 

3/2 

2/1 

6/6 




3/3 


Patella 




1 

6 

7 



1 

l 







u> 
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APPENDIX D 





Procavia capemis 

Layers 





Surface 1 

2 

3 

Mandible 


L 



1 



R 

1 juv. 

1 

2 

Maxilla 


L 

3 

1 



R 

1 

2 

1 

Occipital condyle 

L 



1 



R 


1 


Humerus* 

proximal 

L 





distal 

R 


juv. 



L 

1 

3 



R 


2 

1 

Radius, 

proximal 

L 


1 

1 



R 



2 

Ulna, 

proximal 

L 


2 




R 

1 

1 


Femur, 

proximal 

L 

D 

juv. 




distal 

R 

-TV 

L 

juv. 



Tibia, 

proximal 

L 




distal 

R 



juv. 


L 


1 



R 


I 


Fibula 

Scapula 


L 

juv. 

1 




R 



1 

Pelvis, 

ilium 

L 


1 




R 





ischium 

R 






R 


1 


Metapodial 

Catcaneum 


L 


2(1 juv.) 




R 


1 


Minimum number 


1 juv. 1 adult, 

2/3, 

3, 




1 juv. 

1 juv. 

1 juv. 


APPENDIX E 

Lepus/Pronolagus sp. 

Layers 


Mandible 


L 

2 




R 

1 


Maxilla 


L 

1 




R 



Humerus, 

distal 

L 

1 




R 


1 

Ulna, 

proximal 

L 

3 




R 

2 


Femur, 

proximal 

L 

juv. 




R 

1 



distal 

L 





R 


1 

Tibia, 

distal 

L 

1 

1 



R 

2 

1 

Scapula 


L 

1 




R 

1 


Pelvis 


L 

1 




R 

1 


Metapodial, proximal 

1 


1 


distal 


2(1 juv.) 


Calcaneum 


L 




R 

juv. 


Minimum number 

1 

3 adult 

1 




1 juv. 




